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DAN SMOOT 


American-Soviet Relations — Part II 


From 1919 to 1933, the American government looked upon the Soviet rulers as a band 
of criminal conspirators and refused to recognize them as a legitimate government; but in 


November, 1933, Franklin D. Roosevelt reversed this established policy and extended diplo- 
matic recognition to the Soviets. 


Professional diplomats in the State Department, having been trained in the old policy of 
non-recognition and having studied the perfidious Soviet record of treaty violations, urged 


Roosevelt not to extend recognition until he had obtained ironclad agreements from the 
Soviets covering: 


(1) debts which Russia owed us; 
(2) activities of the American communist party; 


(3) activities of the comintern (the communist international) which were directed by 
Soviet government officials in Moscow, and whose known published aims were to foment 
worldwide revolution — particularly in the United States; and, 


(4) the religious and legal rights of American citizens inside the Soviet Union. 


Ass to the debts: this was discussed in the Re port last week. 


Roosevelt got no agreements or promises with regard to the debts, prior to recognition; 
and, by January 31, 1935, Cordell Hull, Secretary of State, was noting in a confidential file 
memorandum that he had given up hope of settling the debt question, although we had 


“indicated .. . willingness to accept ...a greatly reduced sum, to be paid over a long period 
of years.” 


Roosevelt had led the American public to believe that recognition of the Soviet Union 


would stimulate America’s depressed economy by providing a lush foreign market for our 
goods. 
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C ordell Hull’s despairing memorandum of 
January 31, 1935, says: 

“To facilitate the placing of orders in the United 
States by the Soviet government on a long-term credit 
basis, the Government of the United States was pre- 


pared to make ...loans to a very large percentage of 
the credit granted.... 


“We hoped confidently that this proposal would 
prove —_ acceptable to the Soviet government, 
and are deeply disappointed at its rejection.” 


Cordell Hull’s official disappointment was 
kept from the public. Roosevelt had promised 
America great benefits from his recognition of 
the Soviets. Hence, his administration officials 
concealed their failure and intensified efforts 
to work out some kind of commercial agree- 
ment that could be publicized as an accom- 
plishment. 


On July 13, 1935, we signed a commercial 
agreement with the Soviets. We granted to 
them a most-favored-nation treatment for 
their products coming into the United States. 
They did not grant us a most-favored-nation 
treatment on American products going into 
the Soviet Union, but did promise to buy $40 
million a year in American goods. 


This was the first formal agreement of any 
consequence which we had been able to make 
with the Soviets in the first twenty months 
of our relations with them. Our government 
hailed the agreement with jubilation, and 
much publicity, as the breaking of the log-jam 
in American-Soviet relations. 


Recognition: Cover for 
Revolutionary Activities 


As to activities of the American communist 
party and of the comintern in Moscow: Roose- 
velt did obtain specific promises from the 
Soviets, prior to recognition; but the activities 
of the communist party in the United States 
and of the comintern in Moscow were openly 
intensified immediately after recognition. 


As reported last week, Roosevelt recognized 
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the Soviet Union after several days and nights 
of secret discussions with Maxim Litvinov, 
Soviet commissar for foreign affairs. The only 
written record of their negotiations was the 
““Gentlemen’s Agreement,” a group of twelve 
letters, or memoranda, which Roosevelt and 
Litvinov exchanged in the White House on 
the evening of November 16, 1933, and which 
they both initialed. 


In one of the “Gentlemen’s Agreement” 
memoranda, Maxim Litvinov promised, for 
the Soviet Union, to stop all activities designed 
to foment disorder or revolution in the United 
States, 

Litvinov promised Roosevelt that the So- 
viets would: 


(1) respect the right of the United States 
“to order its own life within its own juris- 
diction”’; 

(2) restrain all persons under Soviet con- 
trol from any activity or propaganda likely to 
injure the tranquility of the United States; and 


(3) forbid the presence in the Soviet Union 
of any organization whose purpose was to 
overthrow or force a change in the political or 
social order of the United States. 


These promises of Litvinov obviously re- 
ferred to the comintern in Moscow and its 
American section, the communist party, 
USA; but these organizations were not specifi- 
cally named. 

Within twelve hours after he had made 
these written promises, Litvinov was ques- 
tioned about them by American newspaper- 
men. 


Litvinov replied: 

“The Communist Party of America is not con- 
cerned with the Communist Party of Russia; and th 
Communist Party of Russia is not concerned with th 
Communist Party of America.” 


Three days later — November 20, 1933 — 
when asked by reporters in New York whethe: 


the Soviets would really disband the Thirc — 


International (the comintern) as Litvinov hac 
promised, Litvinov said: 
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“The Third International is not mentioned in the 
document. You must not read into it more than was 
mentioned.” 


T he communist party’s Daily Worker gave 
a more forthright answer to the question of 
whether the Soviets would keep their promise 
of non-interference in American affairs: 

“In this country, the Communist Party... will 
more than ever strive to win the American workers 
for the revolutionary way out of the crises, for the 


emulation of the Soviet Union and its revolutionary 
victories.” 


Many Americans feared that the opening 
of diplomatic channels would help the com- 
munist evil to penetrate American institutions; 
but, on November 22, 1933, Assistant Secre- 
tary of State Walton Moore, in a radio address 
to the nation, said: 


“All of our people who have felt concerned as to 
what might happen... (should feel assured that) ..* 
the President’s resolute purpose to safeguard the 
integrity of our government and the rights of our 
nation ...( prevailed ).” 


In December, 1933 (within a month after 
we had extended recognition to the Soviets on 
their promises to disavow the comintern and 
the American communist party), delegates 
from the American communist party attended 
a meeting of the governing body of the com- 
intern in Moscow and laid plans for increasing 
communist activity in the United States. 


That same month — December, 1933 — 
American delegates from the Trade Union 
Unity League — the American section of the 
Red International of Labor Unions—attended 
a meeting of the executive bureau of this 
worldwide communist labor organization in 
Moscow and presented a formal report on the 
communists’ efforts to organize revolutionary 
elements within the American labor move- 
ment. Plans were openly made for intensifying 
communist activity in labor groups within the 
United States to help the communists in their 
“strategic task ... the conquest of the major- 
ty of the working class.” 


In a radio dispatch to the American com- 
nunist party’s Daily Worker, published Janu- 
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ary 6, 1934, Moscow urged that the Daily 
Worker, 

“even more energetically become a real collective 
agitator and organizer of the workers’ struggle... 
becoming the standard-bearer in the struggle of the 
great masses of the American working class.” 


For almost a year, our government over- 
looked these open violations of Litvinov’s 
promises to Roosevelt. 


On August 14, 1934, after it had become 
apparent that the Soviets (in defiance, before 
the world, of their solemn promises to the 
United States) were planning to hold the sev- 
enth world congress of the communist inter- 
national in Moscow, our State Department, in 
a telegram to the American Ambassador, Wil- 
liam Bullitt, reviewed some of the Soviet vio- 
lations and then instructed Bullitt: 

“Mr. Litvinov should be...informed that the 
occurrence of further acts of this nature will be detri- 
mental to the development of the... friendly rela- 
tions... which... President (Roosevelt)... hoped 
would flow from recognition....(The) American 
people are most sensitive with res pect to interference 
from foreign countries in their domestic affairs... .” 


Two months later — October 5, 1934 — 
Bullitt reported from Moscow: 

“I protested today to Litvinov orally and infor- 
mally with regard to direction from Moscow of the 
activities of the Communist movement in the United 
States ... Litvinov replied that he did not even know 
that the Comintern Congress would take place....” 


Five days later, however, when Bullitt was 
pressing Litvinov about this matter, Litvinov 
snapped: 

“No nation ever starts talking about the activities 


of the Comintern unless it wishes to have as bad rela- 
tions as possible with us.” 


The State Department permitted this mat- 
ter to subside until the following spring. 

On May 13, 1935, the State Department 
advised Bullitt in Moscow of a news article in 
the New York Daily Worker, which discussed 
a farewell banquet that would be given June 8, 
1935, for American communists departing 
for Moscow as delegates to the comintern 
congress. 


We made no protest; but by July 8, 1935, 


it had been widely publicized that the comin- 
tern congress would soon convene in Moscow. 
Bullitt mentioned the matter to Litvinov and 
Stalin. Both of them made a joke of it — 
claiming to know nothing about the congress 
and saying that Bullitt knew more about the 
comintern than they did. 


In July, 1935, Bullitt dispatched a report 
to Washington: 


..+» There has been no decrease in the determina- 
tion of the Soviet Government to produce world 
revolution. ... 

I have yet to converse with a single leader of the 
Soviet Union who has not expressed his belief in the 
necessity of world revolution.... 

For example, a few evenings ago I said to Karl 
Radek that I hoped his communist friends at the 
meetin £ of the Third International would not behave 
in such a way as to break Litvinov’s pledge to the 
President (Roosevelt).... Radek leaped to his feet 
with the most violent anger and shouted, 

“We have lived without the United States in the 
past and we can continue to live without the United 
States in the future and we shall never permit you or 
anyone else to dictate to us what we shall do in 
Moscow!” 

U pon his departure, Mikhailsky, one of the oldest 
of the Bolsheviks ... said, 

“You must understand that world revolution is 
our religion and there is not one of us who would not 
in the final analysis oppose even Stalin himself if we 
should feel that he was abandoning the cause of world 
revolution... .” 

It is the primary object of the Soviet Foreign Office 
to maintain peace everywhere until the strength of 
the Soviet Union has been built up to such — 
that it is entirely impregnable to attack and ready... 
to intervene abroad....The key to the desire of the 
Soviet Government to be present at all possible con- 
ferences and to have a finger in every pie is its desire 
to prevent any real agreement among the states of 
Europe.... 

It is, of course, the heartiest hope of the Soviet 
Government that the United States will become in- 
volved in war with Japan. If such a war should occur 
it would be the policy of the Soviet Union to remain 
outside the conf ..+ Lo think of the Soviet Union 


as a possible ally of the United States in case of war 


with Japan is to allow the wish to be father to the 
thought. The Soviet Union would certainly attempt 
to avoid becoming an ally until Japan had been 
thoroughly defeated and would then merely use the 


Opportunity to acquire Manchuria and Sovietize 
China. eee 
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In flagrant violation of Litvinov’s pledge to 
Roosevelt, the seventh congress of the com- 
munist international was held in Moscow, July 
25 to August 20, 1935, and communist plans 
for fomenting revolution in America were 
candidly discussed. 


On August 25, 1935, we made a formal 
written protest. The Soviets rejected our pro- 
test before reading it—announcing, however, 
that they would read it. 


We made no further protests, and Litvinov 
closed the matter with a blunt remark: 

“The Soviet Government would not in any way 
restrain the activities of the Communist International 
in the United States or the Soviet Union or of Ameri- 
can communists connected with the Communist Inter- 
national in the Soviet Union.” 


To double the insults against us, the Krem- 
lin held the sixth congress of the communist 
international of youth in Moscow, September 
25 to October 11, 1935. Again American dele- 
gates attended, and again the communist pro- 
gram for overthrowing the American govern- 
ment by force and violence was candidly 
discussed. 


This time, we didn’t even protest. 


— and Humiliation 
For America 


From the beginning of the bolshevik revo- 
lution in 1917, foreigners in Russia were 
harassed, persecuted, jailed, and murdered. 


Religion being considered an evil in com- 
munist dogma, religious worship in Russia — 
on the part of foreigners and of Soviet citizens 
— was subject to vicious official persecution. 


Our government knew all of this; and this 
was one of the main reasons why Wilson, 
Harding, Coolidge, and Hoover had charac- 
terized the Soviets as political gangsters and 
had refused to recognize them as a legitimate 
government. 


Maxim Litvinov, in one of the memoranda 
constituting the “Gentlemen’s Agreement” 
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between him and Roosevelt, had promised that 
the legal and religious rights of American citi- 
zens in the Soviet Union would be respected; 
but this promise, like all the others, was broken 
from the moment it was given. 


One of the first things that Roosevelt did in 
1933, after reversing the established policy of 
the United States government in order to 
extend diplomatic recognition to the Soviet 
Union, was to appoint William C. Bullitt as 
the first American ambassador to the Kremlin. 


Roosevelt hailed Bullitt’s departure for Mos- 
cow as the beginning of an endless age of rich 
trade and warm friendship between the USSR 
and the USA. 


Neither the trade nor the friendship has ever 
materialized. 


From the beginning, our embassy in Moscow 
had to deal with difficulties, harassments, and 
insults which Cordell Hull characterized as 
“not common to any other civilized nation, 
nor even... uncivilized nations as a rule.” 


For example, as soon as the Soviets were 
recognized, Roosevelt started plans for con- 
structing fine American embassy buildings in 
Moscow. Bullitt obtained specific promises 
from Stalin himself as to the location of our 
émbassy. These promises were rudely broken 
without explanation. 


Soviet authorities bluntly refused to keep a 
promise to supply our embassy with enough 
paper rubles at a fair rate of exchange to cover 
minor expenditures of American personnel 
there. 


The Soviets installed secret microphones and 
capped telephones in the American ambassa- 
dor’s office, and we made no protest. The 
joviet’s examination of the baggage of arriv- 
‘ng and departing members of our embassy 
‘taff was excessive and inconsiderate; and 
‘fforts were made to levy export duties on 
: rticles purchased in the Soviet Union. 


The first 25 months of our formal relations 
~vith the Soviet Union brought us nothing but 
defeat, humiliation, open insults, and con- 
‘emptuous repudiation of solemn promises; but 
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the eagerness of our government to get along 
with the Soviets was limitless. 


On January 10, 1936, Molotov, in a public 
speech, made a vague, generalized remark: 
“The policy of rapprochement between the USSR 


and the United States of America...had enormous . 
significance from the point of view of the preserva- 
tion of general peace.” 


The government and the press of the United 
States seized upon this as a friendly gesture 
and blew it up as proof that we were going to 
get along all right with the Soviet Union; but 
William Bullitt, our ambassador to Moscow, 
warned: 


“We should not cherish for a moment the illusion 
that it is possible to establish really friendly relations 
with the Soviet government, or with any communist 
party or communist individual.” 


The second American ambassador to the 
Soviet Union, Joseph E. Davies, arrived in 
Moscow on January 19, 1937. 

Although Ambassador Davies’ stay in the 
Soviet Union spans the awful period of the 
purge trials in 1937 and 1938, Davies’ reports 
on the Soviet Union were the most optimistic 
and complimentary ever made by an American 
representative there. 


Davies reported that the Soviet Union 
would do more for the United States than for 
any other country. He believed that the danger 
of communist interference in the internal 
affairs of the United States had become largely 
academic. His only basic criticism of the Soviet 
Union was couched in these words: 


“The pity of it all is, that one sees these wonderful 
things corroded, disgraced, corrupted and defiled by 
a ruthless, mistaken zeal for the betterment of human- 
ity, which is nothing other than a terrible tyranny.” 


As late as September 20, 1937, when Stalin’s 
purge trials were reaching a climax of inde- 
cency, and foreigners in Russia were being sub- 
jected to indescribable brutalities, Ambassador 
Joseph E. Davies reported from Moscow: 


“Fortunately thus far the purge, no Ameri- 
can citizens have been arrested.” : 


During the last three months of 1937, how- 
ever, our embassy in Moscow was continu- 


ously but futilely trying to protect American 
citizens arrested in the Soviet Union. In all 
cases, the Soviets failed to notify us of the 
arrests, and held the Americans incommuni- 
cado, our embassy finding out about them in- 
directly. Our embassy officials were not even 
permitted to communicate with the imprisoned 
Americans. 


Our embassy never knew whether it had a 
record of all such arrests or not. It did find out 
about 134 specific cases, and sent formal notes 
to the Soviet government. The notes were not 
answered. In one case, more than a year lapsed 
before the Soviet government notified our em- 
bassy of the death of one detained American 
national “in one of the northern regions of the 
Soviet Union.” 

If our embassy were able to effect the release 
and deportation of an American citizen within 
a year, it complimented itself that its efforts 
had been “‘crowned with success.” 


On June 5, 1938, when Molotov was 
having a farewell interview with Ambassador 
Davies, Stalin personally and surprisingly 
showed up to make a proposal for the settle- 
ment of the old debts and claims due the 
United States. 


Stalin’s proposals weren’t half as good for 
the United States as the last excessively liberal 
American offer which had failed in 1935; but 
Davies requested permission to bring Stalin’s 
proposals personally to Washington. 


Molotov stipulated that negotiations should 
not go through usual diplomatic channels. 
Therefore, these negotiations, like the original 
talks between Roosevelt and Litvinov, were 
conducted in private, and no record was made 
of them. ‘ 


Davies was authorized to convey to the 
Soviet officials that “President (Roosevelt) and 
the Secretary of State were gratified at this 
gesture of friendship and the manifestation of 
good faith on their part to compose the differ- 
ences and misunderstandings with reference to 
the debt settlement. . . .” 


The debt question, however, was never 
settled. 
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RECIPROCITY 


The Soviets’ expanding rearmament plans 
resulted in demands for American war mate- 
rials which Soviet industry could not produce. 
They especially wanted naval vessels—specifi- 
cally, battleships—to be built in the United 
States or to be shipped as parts for assembling 
in the Soviet Union. 


Yet, Soviet orders in the United States for 
small amounts of recently-developed materials 
were obviously attempts to copy trade secrets. 


Hence, private American business firms — 
as well as subordinate officials in our State and 
Navy departments — felt that it was unwise 
to do business with the Soviets. 


The Soviets bitterly denounced the United 
States government, and Americans generally, 
for refusal to cooperate. President Roosevelt 
stepped in and expressed hope that the Russians 
would be able to purchase a battleship in this 
country. | 


This matter came to a head on June 8, 1938, 
when the Secretaries of State and Navy sent a 
joint letter to Roosevelt, pointing out that 
high-ranking officers in our own government 


were opposed to permitting a battleship to be 


built in the United States for the Soviet Union, 
and asking for a definite policy decision. 


Roosevelt gave his answers in brief marginal 
notations on this letter. He wanted to “give 
all help” to the Soviets, and ordered the Navy 
to cooperate with naval architects and ship- 
builders to that end. 


By the end of 1938, the Navy and Ameri- 
can shipbuilders, carrying out Roosevelt’s 
orders, had drawn up plans for a super battle- 
ship which we were ready to build for the 
Soviets. Roosevelt sent a secret mission to 
Moscow to show the plans to the Soviet 
government. 


The Soviets rejected the plans; but after th 
Stalin-Hitler friendship pact of August 23 
1939, Stalin sent a special naval mission to th 
United States to negotiate for the constructior 
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of battleships and destroyers. The Soviet agents 
met the same obstacles with American busi- 
nessmen and subordinate officials in the Navy 
and State departments as before. President 
Roosevelt was still favorably disposed to sup- 
plying the Soviet Union what they wanted; 
but for one reason or other, they never did get 
the battleships they desired. 


During the Soviet-German pact, an Ameri- 
can vessel, the City of Flint, was captured by 
the Germans in the Atlantic and taken to the 
northern Soviet port of Murmansk. The 
Soviets detained this ship and prevented its 
captain from communicating with the Ameri- 
can government. The Soviets would not tell 
our ambassador why they were holding this 
American ship, now would they permit him 
to communicate with the ship’s captain and 
crew. 


When the Soviet Union attacked Finland 
and bombed the city of Helsinki, President 
Roosevelt appealed to both Finland and Russia 
to refrain from ruthless bombings. The Soviets 
did not reply to the appeal. 


Laurence A. Steinhardt arrived in the 
Soviet Union as the American ambassador on 
August 10, 1939. Steinhardt was the first of 
our ambassadors who tried to establish the 
principle of reciprocity in our relations with 
Russians. He recommended that we treat them 
the way they treated us. 


Roosevelt said that we could not requite 
their “downright rudeness” in kind, but that 
“we should match every Soviet annoyance by 
a similar annoyance here against them.” 

We have never yet done this, however. 


WHY? 


The foregoing information in this Report 
and the information in the December 22 issue, 
-vere taken from a volume of State Department 
»apers published in 1952 — Foreign Relations 
of the United States: Diplomatic Papers: The 
soviet Union, 1933-1939. 


Most of this same information was published 
in a series of articles in this Report in the early 
part of 1956. The occasion then was the signs 
(obvious to objective observers) that revolt 
was boiling up inside the slave empire of com- 
munism and that the Eisenhower administra- 
tion was preparing to continue the suicidal ' 
policy of helping the Soviets in time of crisis, 
while deceiving the American public with pre- 
tense of being anti-communist. 


On March 30, 1956, I said: 


“The current remarkable developments inside the 
Soviet Union are not signs of great confidence and 
strength. They are the signs B panic. They reflect 
irrational acts of desperation on the part of blood- 
stained tyrants who see the handwriting on the wall. 


“The Soviet efforts to ‘shift to industrial competi- 
tion’ are nothing more than an attempt to maneuver 
America, once again, into using her own enormous 
economic resources against her own interests. 


“Once again, the unspeakable crimes against hu- 
manity which Joseph Stalin was —and all present 
Soviet officials are — guilty of have brought the 
monstrous Soviet tyranny to the point of total 
collapse. 


“And, once again, western officials are coming for- 
ward with policies that will save the Soviet Union.” 


Seven months later, bloody revolts against 
the Soviets (particularly in Poland and Hun- 
gary, October and November, 1956) proved 
that I was right about the Soviet tyrants’ being 
in real trouble. The behavior of the United 
States government and of the United Nations 
on the occasion of those revolts proved that I 
had been right in my prediction that ‘once 
again, western officials are coming forward 
with policies that will save the Soviet Union.” 


I did not think that my series of articles on 
American-Soviet relations in the early part of 
1956 would do much good, because my audi- 
ence is so pitifully small in comparison with 
the audience of government propagandists and 
their legions of slavish supporters in the left- 
wing press. But I knew that the kind of infor- 
mation I was publishing could do some good. 
I believed then, as now, that if enough Ameri- 
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cans could become acquainted with the real 
story of American-Soviet relations, a violent 
storm of public opinion would compel Wash- 
ington to reverse the Roosevelt- Truman-Eisen- 
hower policy of giving the Soviets everything 
they want and asking nothing in return — a 
policy which Roosevelt actually described to 
Ambassador William C. Bullitt, in those words. 


The occasion for my republishing in 1958 
this brief review of American-Soviet relations 
was the return of Senator Hubert Humphrey 
(Democrat, Minnesota) from his trip to Rus- 
sia, where he had an eight-hour private con- 
ference with Khrushchev, and where he made 
a television broadcast to the people of Moscow. 


Concerning Humphrey’s conference with 
Khrushchev, Marguerite Higgins, in a column 
syndicated by the New York Herald Tribune 
Service, said: 


“Khrushchev appears to have profited the most 
immediately. For Senator Humphrey emerged from 
his Kremlin visit with the observation that the Berlin 
situation is ‘fraught with danger,’ which is precisely 
the kind of remark susceptible of assisting Soviet 
nerve warfare being conducted against the West on 
Germany. 


“Nor do the Russians try to keep their motives 
from showing. It is very simple: Use every occasion 
to scare as many people as possible over the Berlin 
situation so as to create such terrible concessions.” 


Exactly: Senator Hubert Humphrey, one 
of the most blatant anti-anti-communists in 
America, could not have done a better propa- 
ganda job for the communists, if Khrushchev 
had hired him to make that Moscow trip as a 
professional agent. 


Acting as courier for Khrushchev, Senator 
Humphrey brought Eisenhower some “highly 
confidential” information about something or 
other — and also the word that Khrushchev 
wants another summit conference. 


The Soviets need special help again; and, 
again, preparations are being made for them 
to get it. 


Next week, I will conclude this present 
series of articles on American-Soviet relations 
with some suggestions as to what the American 
government should do about the Kremlin gang. 


Bound Volumes 


Bound Volumes of this Report for 1958 — 
indexed — may now be ordered for February 
1, 1959, delivery. 

Price: $10.00. 


Volumes for 1957 are still available. Vol- 
umes for previous years have been sold out. 


WHO IS DAN SMOOT? 


Dan Smoot was born in Missouri. Reared in Texas, he attended SMU in Dallas, taking BA and MA degrees 


from that university in 1938 and 1940. 


In 1941, he joined the faculty at Harvard as a Teaching Fellow in English, doing graduate work for the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy in the field of American Civilization. 


In 1942, he took leave of absence from Harvard in order to join the FBI. At the close of the war, he stayed 


_ in the FBI, rather than return to Harvard. 


He served as an FBI Agent in all parts of the nation, handling all kinds of assignments. But for three and a half 
yoo, he worked exclusively on communist investigations in the industrial midwest. For two years following that, 
was on FBI headquarters staff in Washington, as an Administrative Assistant to J. Edgar Hoover. 
After nine and a half years in the FBI, Smoot resigned to help start the Facts'Forum movement in Dallas. As the 
radio and television commentator for Facts Forum, Smoot, for almost four years spoke to a national audience giving 


both sides of great controversial issues. 


In July, 1955, he resigned and started his own independent program, in order to give only one side — the side 
that uses fundamental American principles as a yardstick for measuring all important issues. 

If you believe that Dan Smoot is providing effective tools for those who want to think and talk and write on 
the side of freedom, you can help immensely by subscribing, and encouraging others to subscribe, to The Dan Smoot 


Report. 
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